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Often expert! seis thought of as a stateofba ng, when it ismorea matter of 
becoming. (Bullough & Baughman, p. 131) 

Thisquotefrom Bullough and Baughman (1997) illustrates the idea 
that learningtoteach is a developmental process. This process begins in 
some fash ion when a person enters formal schooling and ideallycontin- 
uesthroughout I ife, with good teachers always becomi ng better teachers. 
Teaching is perhaps the only career in which people have such an 
extended term of development. Unfortunately, nearlyall ofthisgrowth 
in teaching is informal, haphazard and idiosyncratic. Only during a 
miniscule portion of this career development are individuals given 
formal, research-based information on the act of becoming a teacher. I n 
California, formal university preparation is required by law to take no 
longer than oneyear, and new teachers then haveinduction programs of 
varying support for only the early years of their career. 

Numerous studies have noted that this relatively brief period of 
formal training is inadequate to change the beliefs and attitudes of 
teachers. Richardson (1996) labeled pre-service teacher education as a 
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weak intervention becauseitissandwiched between the individuai 'sown 
17 or so years of schooi experience and the 30-40 years of service as a 
teacher. Lortie's (1975) now famous phrase of the "apprenticeship-of- 
obser vat i on " i s very descr i pt i ve i n ter ms of t h e i nf i u en ce ea r i y sch ooi h as 
on bei iefsabout teachi ng. And as Lofi i n Smith (1993) noted, thefi rst years 
of teaching are focused on practicaiities so that the research-based 
methodsiearned during the pre-service program go unused iong enough 
toatrophy. Aii of theseconcernsareenough to makeus question whether 
a one year intervention during mid-deveiopment is adequate to produce 
any great change in what teachers bei i eve about teaching. 

Thestudy reported in thisarticiebegan with thisquestion in mind, and 
had two purposes. F i rst, thestudy was designed to iook at what the bei iefs 
about teaching reaiiy are for entering pre-service teachers. Second, the 
study sought to determi ne whether these bei iefs couid be changed duri ng 
thecourseworkofafifth-yearteacherpreparationprogram. Findingsfrom 
the study wiii heip to answer the essentiai question of theefficacy of fifth- 
year teacher preparation programs for changing teacher beiiefs. 

Review of Literature 

Threedifferentfoci haveguidedthisdiscussion of reievant iiterature. 
First, studies were reviewed that examinedthecharacteristicsand beiiefs 
ofpre-serviceteachers. Second, studies on the needtochangethese beiiefs 
were reviewed. Finaiiy, the question of whether these views can be 
changed was address^. Throughout the paper the terms beiiefs and 
attitudes are used roughiy as synonyms and, foi iowi ng the iead of Pajares 
(1992), are distinct from knowiedge. Rokeach (1968) acknowiedged that 
beiiefs have cognitive, affective and behaviorai components, but for the 
purposes of this study bei iefs and attitudes wi i i be defi ned as the i mages 
individuais hoid internaiiy about various components of teaching. 

Character! sticsand Bdiefsof Prospect! veTeachers 

Severai extensive reviews of research haveconfirmed that students 
enteringteachingaremostiywhitefemaies from middie-ci ass non-urban 
homes (Wideen, Mayer-Smith and Moon, 1998; Brookhart & Freeman, 
1992; Kagan, 1992). G reen and Weaver (1992), i n survey! ngfourconsecu- 
tiveyears of enteringteacher candidates, found that these students were 
overwhei mi ngiyfemaieand Caucasian, and most were middie-ci ass and 
from smaii or rurai communities. More maies are present in secondary 
programsthan ineiementary programs, and the ratiooffemaies to maies 
varies somewhat by institution. Fiowever, data from numerous studies 
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confirmed that prospective teachers form a homogeneous group of 
English-speaking, Caucasian females who hopetoteach in schools like 
the ones they attended. 

These national trends are echoed in California (EdSource, 2001). I n 
California, 75% of all teachers are Caucasian, while only 35% of K-12 
students are. H I span I cs make up only 13% of the teach! ng force but are 
43% of the student body. African-Americans and Asian Americans are 
even I ess well -represented in teaching, with each groupconstitutingonly 
about 8%oftheteachingforce. Novi ceteachersalso makeup a dispropor- 
tionately large percentage of teachers in high poverty, minority, and 
second-languageschools in California (Reichardt, n.d.). 

Candidates enter teaching mostly for altruistic reasons (BrookhartSf 
Freeman, 1992; Green & Weaver, 1992) in that they want to help children 
and servethe world. Butthey bring a very personal view of how teaching 
can best be used to do this. Hollingsworth (1989) found that prospective 
teachers assumed that thei r students would be much I i ke themselves i n 
terms of learning styles, interests and challenges. Further, beginning 
candidates were quite confident in their teaching abilities. Wideen, 
Mayer-Smith, and Moon (1998) found that entering candidates rated 
themselves as above average in nearly all teaching skills. 

These studies validate the view of teaching held by many non- 
teachers that there is not much to learn about teaching because it is 
largely based upon instinct. This simplistic view of teaching has been 
confi rmed i n numerous studies. Wideen et al . (1998) noted that begi nni ng 
teachers viewed teaching as the rather simple act of transferring 
knowledge. Sugrue (1996) found that candidates considered a "teach! ng 
personality" the most important attribute needed for success in the 
classroom. And H arl I n (1999) noted that her preservicel iteracy students 
viewed instruction as teacher-directed and ski Ms-based. The children 
were expected to be passive recipients of the teacher's knowledge. 

All of this research points to a picture of the entering teacher as a 
confident, white female with views about both her students and her 
classroom that reflect her own limited personal experiences. Sheexpects 
her studentsto learn successfully in much thesame way asshedid during 
her own schooling. Her classroom will also mirror her own experiences 
in that it will be teacher-controlled, textbook-oriented and follow a 
transmissive rather than a constructivist philosophy. 

The Need to Change Bel iefs of Prospect! veTeachers 

The prior beliefs of beginning teachers have been shown to be 
powerful influences on their later behaviors. One way in which this 
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happens is byencouragingcandidatestofi Iter all newknowledgethrough 
existing beliefs. Kagan (1992), for example, fcxindthat candidates entered 
fieldwork experiences with images of themselves as teachers and their 
first concern wasto validate these images. Hollingsworth (1989) found 
that prior beliefs of beginni ngteachers influenced their cognitivegrowth, 
and H olt-Reynolds (1992) noted that prior beliefsof candidates prevailed 
even when research evidence to the contrary was presented. Paradigms 
not only organizebut restrict our views, and the paradigm of a prospective 
teacher allows her to screen out conflicting points of view. 

Theknowledgethat prior beliefs a re so powerful in the format! on of 
a teacher would be a very positive insight if our goal wasto perpetuate 
teaching as it has always been. However, there are serious difficulties 
with this as a goal. First, research on teaching has moved the field 
forward si nceenteri ngteachers werethemselves students. F or example, 
children are now known to be active in their own learning and benefit 
from i ntegrated i nstruction usi ngauthenticmaterials. A viewofteachi ng 
asimpartingisolatedfactstoapassiveaudienceusingdrill activities isno 
longer supported by research (Harlin, 1999). 

Second, thestudents and classroomsthesenew teachers will encoun- 
ter do not highly resemble their own days in school. Wideen et al. (1998) 
cautionedofdifficultiesassociatedwithahomogeneousgroupofindividu- 
als (white, female, middle-class, conservative) attempting to instruct an 
increasingly diverse group of students. This is a special concern in 
California, or anystatewith a very diverse population. As Maxson and 
S i ndel ar ( 1998) put i t, "... u nexpl ored enter i ng bel i efs may be responsi bl e 
for the perpetuation of antiquated and ineffectual teaching practices" 
(p.5). This is presumably not what teacher educators have set out to do. 

Changi ng the Bel i efs of Prospect! veTeachers 

Prior beliefs about teaching are extremely important in shaping 
future teaching behaviors. When prior beliefs do not accurately reflect 
the current knowledge base or classroom needs for teaching, changing 
them has tu rned out to bea very thorny probi em. N umerous studi es have 
shown the enduring quality of prior beliefs built up during the 20 to 30 
yearsof lifeexperienceprospectiveteachers bringtoa teacher education 
program (McDiarmid, 1990; Roger & Roger, 2000; Pajares, 1992). 

Several intensive reviews of research all had remarkablyconsi stent 
findings(Wideenetal., 1998; 8rookhartS< Freeman, 1992; Kagan, 1992; 
Richardson, 1996). These i ncl uded the extremely I i mi ted effects of short 
term interventions. Richardson (1996), for example, cited numerous 
studies involving an intervention of only one course in a pre-service 
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program which showed that beliefs did not change in the desired 
direction. I n fact, candidates' views often tended to solidify rather than 
change. Even longer-term interventions werelargely disappointing for 
changing beliefs. Wideen et al. (1998) found that of the 15 studies they 
revi ewed spa n n i ng one year or more, on I y fou r produced posi t i ve changes 
in beliefs of the pre-service teachers involved. Apparently, it is not a 
simpleor rapid processtochange beliefs about teaching. 

Some studies, however, haveprovided insights into how beliefs may 
be changed. Li nek. Nelson, and Sampson (1999) found that beliefs 
changed moreeasi ly if theoretical coursework wasfi nely i ntegrated with 
on-going fieldwork. Gould (2000) advised that for beliefs to be changed 
they must first bechallenged and found unsatisfactory. New ideas must 
then bepresented, testedthrough experience, and found preferabletothe 
old beliefs. Pajares (1992) noted that changes in beliefs often followed, 
rather than preceded, changes in behavior in the classroom. 

Clearly, if wewishtoproduceteachers with research-based, complex, 
and di versified views of theact of teaching, rather than simply perpetuate 
teaching as it has always been done, it will take time and a concerted 
effort on the part of teacher educators. The study presented here 
addressestwoquestions related tothis issue. F i rst, it considers what the 
beliefs really are of students who are just beginning their teacher 
education programs. As Pajares (1992) pointed out, much of the current 
research has focused on student teachers and relatively little is known 
about the beliefs of entering teacher candidates. Second, this study asks 
whether a relatively short-term teacher education program focusing on 
an immense number of isolated ski I Is and knowledge can hopetoproduce 
changes in beliefs and attitudes about teaching. I n other words, does the 
way we now doteacher education honor thegrowing body of research that 
views becoming a teacher as a long-term developmental process? 

Method 

T h e i n vest i gators sou ght to measu re t he bel i efs a bout teach i ng h el d 
by preservice teachers as they entered a fifth-year teacher education 
programandtocomparethesetothebeliefsthesamestudentsheldatthe 
end of the program. Specifically, the investigation focused on the beliefs 
held about six basic concepts: teacher, student, classroom management, 
lesson plans, reading, and student assessment. 

Subjects 

The investigators conducted their study at a mid-sized, liberal arts 
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university using students in a one year graduate program leading to an 
initial state teaching credential. This teacher education program is 
similar to most fifth year teacher education programs in universities 
throughout Cal iforni a. An assessment i nstrument wasadmi nistered toa 
group of students as they entered the program in the fall of 2001, and 
again as they exited the program in the spring of 2002. Twenty-six 
matched pairs of students completed the assessments. These students 
ranged in age from 18to45 years. Ethnically, 16 were Caucasian, eight 
HispanicandtwoAsian.Onlythreeofthesubjects were male. All planned 
to follow careers in elementary or middle schools. This population 
conforms to the studies reported earlier that found entering teachers to 
be disproportionately female, though the group was more ethnically 
diversethat the teaching field in general. 

Instrument 

The invest! gators chose to usethesemantic differential techniqueto 
measurechanges i n attitudes about teach! ngthat mi ght occur asa result 
of completing a short, intensive program in teacher education. Many 
studies reviewed by Kerlinger (1973) have shown the validity of the 
semanticdifferential instrument for measuringattitudes.Thesemantic 
differential method was originated by Osgood, Suci, & Tannenbaum 
(1957), who demonstrated that the meaning of any concept can be 
measured alongthreedimensions: evaluation, potency, and activity. The 
tech n I qu e ma kes u se of a set of bi -pol a r adj ect I ves w 1 1 h a sea I e. T h e sea I e 
isthen given aquantitative value between oneand seven relativetothe 
concept. The semanticdifferential assessment developed bytheinvesti- 
gatorsfor use in this study included nine scales (three each measuring 
evaluation, potency and activity) for each of the six concepts: teacher, 
student, classroom management, lesson plans, teaching of reading, and 
student assessment . The seal es weresel ected from a I i st of bi - pol ar terms 
that were validated in a classic study reported by Osgood, Suci, & 
Tannebaum (1957) which established athesaurusofbi-polartermsfor use 
with the semantic differential technique. This thesaurus has si nee been 
used to select properly validated terms for many studies using this 
technique. F ifty-four items i n al I were measured pre-test and post-test for 
each student. An example of the semantic differential instrument used 
for the concept of "teacher" is presented in Figurel. Similar sheets were 
used for each of the other concepts so that each student reacted to ni ne 
pairs for each concept (see Appendix A). For each concept the bi-polar 
terms where randomly placed so that not all positive terms were on the 
left. In the example given below, the terms beneficial, successful. 
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Figure 1 

Semantic Differential I nstrument for the Concept of 'Teacher" 


Beneficial 

Unsuccessful 

Thoughtful 

Tough 

Feeble 

Deep 

Energetic 

Unintentional 

Complex 


TEACHER 

: : : : Harmful 

: : : : Successful 

: : : : Vacuous 

: : : : Fragile 

: : : : Vigorous 

: : : : Shallow 

: : : : I nert 

: : : : I ntenti onal 

: : : : Simple 


thoughtfu I , tough, vi gorous, deep, energeti c, i ntenti onal , and compi ex al I 
carriedthevalueof7regardlessoftheorder in which they appeared. This 
was done to reduce the chance that students would check straight down 
the list without thought. The first three terms on each scale measure 
evaluation, the next three, potency and the last three, activity. 

Procedure 

The i nvestigation was conducted i n two phases: the begi nni ng of the 
fall semester and theend of thespring semester. Students completed the 
semantic differential instrument during the first two weeks of their 
teacher education program, and then completed thesameassessment as 
they exited the program. At both of these times students were given 
written instructions on how to complete the instrument, including the 
i nstructi on to makeeach item a separateand i ndependent judgment and 
to work fairly rapidly using first impressions of each set of terms. 

The pre-test and post-test results for each student were combined 
into matched pairs and then compared. The pre-test also allowed the 
i nvestigators to determi ne the attitudes of enter! ng teacher candidates 
and the comparison of both tests allowed the investigators to observe 
whether any shifts i n mean! ng had occurred i n the popul ation duri ng the 
program. The investigators performed t-tests (two tailed) on the mean 
values for each of the 54 items included in the instrument. Of the 54 1- 
tests performed, only 2 yielded differences which were statistically 
significant (p<01). This more rigorous level of significance was chosen to 
offset the chance of a Type 1 error likely when so many t-tests are 
performed. Out ofthe54 items only twoshowed statistically significant 
changes at this level ofsignificance. These two were both in the concept 
of lesson plans where the movement was from a deeper more active view 
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of lesson planningtoaviewwhich held lesson planningtobemoreshallow 
and passive. These two changes were not in a positive direction. 

The investigators concluded that the meaning given to the six 
concepts by theenteringpre-serviceteachersdid not changeappreci ably 
during the course of their fifth-year program. Further, the beginning 
meani ngs given to the six concepts were quite ideal istic and considered 
all of theconcepts positive, powerful and active. Since each concept had 
3 items for each dimension, and each scale could be scored from 1 to 7, 
the range for each factor was 3 to 21. Pre-test mean scores for the three 
areas of each concept are reported in Table 1, and it is evident that these 
scores are very near the top of the range for most factors. E ach factor i n 
Table 1 represents the col I apsed scores of three items for each concept. 

Limitations 

This study contained several I imitations that should denoted. First, 
thenumber of subjects was relatively small (n=26). This relatively small 
sample size meant that these teacher candidates could be followed 
throughout their entire fifth-year program but it also may limit the 
reliabilityofthefindings. Second, all ofthesubjectswereenrolled inthe 
teacher education program of one university. While teacher education 


Tablel 

Mean Scores for Pre-Test Arranged by Evaluation, Potency and Activity 


Concept 

Factor 

Pre-test 

Post-test 

T eacher 

Evaluation 

18.54 

18.31 

T eacher 

Potency 

15.96 

16.12 

T eacher 

Activity 

17.46 

17.15 

Student 

Evaluation 

18.69 

17.65 

Student 

Potency 

17.19 

16.15 

Student 

Activity 

17.62 

17.00 

Class management 

Evaluation 

16.62 

16.27 

Class management 

Potency 

17.50 

17.62 

Class management 

Activity 

17.038 

16.12 

Lesson plans 

Evaluation 

19.46 

18.42 

Lesson plans 

Potency 

16.73 

14.85 

Lesson plans 

Activity 

17.65 

16.27 

Teaching Reading 

Evaluation 

20.00 

19.80 

Teaching Reading 

Potency 

17.32 

16.92 

Teaching Reading 

Activity 

19.28 

18.60 

Student Assessment 

Evaluation 

14.92 

15.64 

Student Assessment 

Potency 

15.16 

15.36 

Student Assessment 

Activity 

18.24 

16.76 
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programs areal igned with statestandards, and thereforequitesi mi lar to 
each other, slight differences in programs may producedifferent results. 
AppI icabi I ity toal I short term teacher education programs is consi dered 
probablefor these results, but studi es i nvol vi ng other uni versities would 
strengthen this applicability. Finally, duetothe large number of t-tests 
needed for this study, the statistical significance level set was very 
rigoroustocontrol for statistical error. Several other statisticallysignifi- 
cant changes were noted at a less rigorous level. Additional study using 
a larger sample size may possibly allow these additional findings to 
emerge as significant. 


Discussion 

The results of the study are interesting from several perspectives. 
First, the results of the pre-test show an ideal isticand fairly homogeneous 
group i n termsof attitudestoward thesixconcepts. E nteri ngstudentssaw 
the value of lesson plans and reading instruction and they viewed the 
concepts of both teacher and student as good. Theonly area i n which these 
entering candidates were even slightly unsure was in the area of student 
assessment. They were unsure of the value or power of assessment, 
though at the beginning they were convi need it was an active process. 

These results conform to several previous studies of preservice 
teachers. As noted earlier, Kagan (1992)found preservice teachers to be 
a homogeneous group. They were over-confident in their own abilities 
(Wideen,etal., 1998), and viewed teachi ngas a si mpl isticand instinctive 
act (Sugrue, 1996). The preservice teachers in this study were also 
homogeneous, confident and simplistic in their beliefs about the six 
concepts exami ned. 

From another perspective, theabsence of positive changesin beliefs 
of these preservice teachers should also not be terribly surprising. As 
noted in the literature review, numerous studies have failed to show 
positive changes for short-term interventions (Richardson, 1996), and 
even longer term interventions of a year or more only occasionally 
produced positive changes in attitudes (Wideen, et al., 1998). The 
program length in the current study falls between these two designa- 
tions. The time studied was the entire length of a fifth-year teacher 
education program, but by California lawthismaybenolongerthantwo 
semesters. Thus, this study lasted longer than theone-courseinterven- 
tions studied in Richardson, but was of shorter duration than most of the 
programs reported by Wideen et al . 1 1 is not surprisi ng, then, that positive 
changes in attitudes werenot accompli shed. Thefact that sofew attitudes 
exhi bited anystatistical lysignifi cant changeat all confer mstoRichardson's 
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(1996) additional finding that views of preservice teachers tended to 
solidify rather than change during their programs. 

Though no positive changes were found, two areas on the semantic 
differential instrument showed negative changes in attitudes. These 
regressed tothe mean from a relatively positiveand idealistic viewpoint. 
This loss of naivete in their views may partially be due to the fact that 
these preservice teachers were heavi ly i nvolved i n concurrent fieldwork 
assignmentsandhadbeguntoviewthejob of teaching more realistically. 

However,thestatisticallysignificantnegativechangesthat occurred 
in the concept of lesson planning could also be seen as quite disturbing. 
For this concept, begi nni ngstudents saw planningas complex, activeand 
motivated. At theend,thestudents saw planningas more shallow, more 
passive and more aimless. While this may represent a move toward a 
more realistic view of teaching, seeing lesson plansinthiswayiscertainly 
not the intended outcome of teacher education. 

Conclusion 

No matter howpredictablethefindings of this study may have been, 
the results are still ultimately disappointing. Students in fifth-year 
teacher education programs are presumably improving in knowledge as 
evidenced by successful completion of the program and consistently high 
pass rates on state teachers' exami nations, such as the Readi ng I nstruc- 
tion Competence Assessment (RICA). However, the knowledge base 
needed by a beginning teacher is apparently more quickly transferred 
than theattitudesand bel iefs needed to be a strong educator. N umerous 
studies, including this one, have failed to note positive attitudinal 
changes occurring in relatively short programs. Such a convergence of 
research findings is rare and deserves serious consideration when 
teacher education programs are controlled by state laws. Purposefully 
truncati ng teacher education wi 1 1 al most surely result i n teachers much 
I ike the ones in schools for decades. 

Some may feel this is not such a negative result, however, and that 
change is not needed in this area. There are at leasttwodifficultieswith 
this view, however. First, the attitudes of the homogeneous group of 
peopletrai ni ngtobeteachers wi 1 1 al most certai niy not be congruent with 
theattitudesoftheheterogeneousgroupofstudentsthesecandidateswill 
encounter in the classroom. As teaching continues to be populated by 
individualswith a largely white, middle-class and female worldview, we 
can expect increasing disconnections with our often poor, ethnically 
diverse and male students. 
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Second, thestrength of paradigm cannot be minimized in thisarea. 
As Holt-Reynolds (1992) recognized, our own attitudes act as a filter in 
everything we do. Not only does our paradigm convince us of the 
correctness of our own views, but it actually blinds us to other views. I n 
other words, teachers whocarry traditional and unexamined beliefs into 
theclassroomwill not onlyconsidertheirviewtheright view, butalsothe 
only view. That theteacher candidates in this study persisted so strongly 
in their prior beliefs about education, as evidenced by the high preand 
post mean scores on most scales, leads us to worry that incoming beliefs 
will be even harder to change in prospective teachers. 

Recommendations 

The results of this investigation and others lead us to make the 
following recommendations: 

1. Teacher education programs should be lengthened, and the 
excess! veemphasison isolated skillsandknowledgeshouldbere- 
examined with content knowledge, pedagogy and supervised 
fieldwork being more finely integrated throughout the length- 
ened program. 

2. Teacher education programs should intentionally include 
opportunitiesin every courseto identify and examine persistent 
bel iefs held by candidates about teachi ng. M ost of theseattitudes 
now appear to be not only unchallenged, but even unrecognized 
by beginners in the field. 

3. Research into changing attitudes i n teacher education should 
continue to be conducted. More information is needed I ike that 
provided by Gould (2000) on methods and conditions useful for 
changing beliefs. Also, even in this current study when group 
meansdid not show significant change, some individual students 
actually changed a great deal. Study into what helped these 
students toward growth could be applied to teacher education 
program design. 

Changing bel iefs and attitudes about teaching is I iketryingtoturn a 
very large ship. It can be done, but it will take considerable time and a 
cooperative effort between state legislators, teacher educators, and 
school district personnel. Changing something so large and deeply 
ingrained will not bean easy or quick task. It needs to be done, however, 
because right now the ship isgoing in the wrong direction. 
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AppendixA 


Bi-PolarTermsUsedfor Each Concept 


STUDENT 

LESSON PLANS 

1 ntel 1 i gent/u n i ntel 1 i gent 

Beneficial/harmful 

Good/bad 

1 mportant/unimportant 

Successf u l/u nsuccessfu 1 

Thoughtful/vacuous 

Strong/weak 

Vigorous/feeble 

Brav^cowardly 

Thick/thin 

Wid^narrow 

Deep/shallow 

Moving/still 

Energetic/inert 

Complex/simple 

L abor i ou s/eff orti ess 

Motivated/aimless 

Motivated/aimless 

CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 

TEACHING OF READING 

Merciful/merciless 

1 mportant/unimportant 

Approvi ng/di sapprovi ng 

Thoughtful/vacuous 

Useful /useless 

Successf u l/u nsuccessfu 1 

Tough/fragile 

H ard/soft 

Strong/weak 

Vigorous/feeble 

Vigorous/feeble 

Deep/shallow 

Active/passive 

Active/passive 

Intentional/unintentional 

1 ntentional/unintentional 

Complex/simple 

Multiple/single 

TEACHER 

STUDENT ASSESSMENT 

Beneficial/harmful 

Voluntary/compulsory 

Successf u l/u nsuccessfu 1 

Beneficial/harmful 

Thoughtful/vacuous 

Wise/foolish 

Tough/fragile 

H ard/soft 

Vigorous/feeble 

Strong/weak 

Deep/shallow 

Deep/shallow 

Energetic/inert 

Active/passive 

1 ntentional/unintentional 

Motivated/aimless 

Complex/simple 

Multiple/single 
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